imagination and foresight, established the first seismo-
graph networks in the United States could not have pre-
dicted the scientific and economic rewards.  In the last
two decades, for example, seismograph networks have pro-
vided vital information to the government in the attempt
to obtain a comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty.  Catalogs
of earthquake locations and size have proved to be essen-
tial in the rational siting of the nationf s power stations
and dams.  Other recent examples of large engineering
structures where records from seismograph stations provided
crucial siting information are large liquid-gas storage
facilities, Veterans Administration and other hospitals,
and geothermal power stations.

Much of the initiative for the continual improvement
and increased number of seismograph stations has come in
the United States from the U.S. Geological Survey and from
local groups, particularly in universities.  Improved ob-
servational capabilities were more easily acquired in the
early days when equipment cost was relatively low and tech-
nical design was relatively simple.  The first attempt in
modern times to upgrade radically earthquake observatories
arose during the nuclear test ban negotiations.  A special
panel was set up by the President's Special Assistant for
Science and Technology to recommend improvement in seismo-
graph networks.  The 1959 report of that panel, chaired by
L. V. Berkner, had a dramatic effect on the improvement of
seismograph measurements.  An immediate result was the
installation in the early 1960's of the Worldwide Standard-
ized Seismograph Network (WWSSN) to provide calibrated
earthquake recordings.  The result of this network was a
significant advance in research on earthquake mechanisms,
global tectonics, and the structure of the earth's interior.
No systematic improvement of seismographs or reassessment
of station locations across the whole country has occurred
at the national level since the blueprint of the Berkner
panel, although several abortive attempts have been made.

The charge from the National Research Council's Committee
on Seismology to this Panel (see Appendix A) was to examine
all aspects of earthquake monitoring in the United States.
Such monitoring ranges from the major observatories with
seismographs able to record both small and large earth-
quakes, locally and overseas, to individual strong-motion
accelerometers at unattended stations ready to record a
large earthquake when it strikes nearby.

This broad task presented a considerable challenge to
the Panel. We were asked, in effect, to chart a course,
at least for a decade, in observational seismology. Our